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The design of new careers involves technical and strategic considerations and 
commitment on the part of employers that transforms dead-end jobs into 
opportunities for growth and makes the technical and strategic guidelines relevant. 
Technical guidelines include (1) titling positions to reflect commitment to a career. (2) 
using selection procedures that recognize the range and development of potential. 
(3) structuring tasks to allow for higher functional attainment and increased 
discretionary functioning, (4) providing supervision that implements the growing of 
people as well as the achieving of production standards. (5) providing regular 
increases ir compensation to correspond with increased experience and competence, 
and (6) providing training and growth opportunities for those who can and need to 
achieve higher functional performance. Strategic guidelines include: (1) directing 
opportunities for new careers primarily at the poor and disadvantaged. (2) 
developing new careers primarily in the newly emerging community and health services 
work fields, and (3) initiating new careers by resorting to both short-and long-term 
approaches, and, especially, by avoiding assumptions that ignore the realities of 
professionalization. (JK) 
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Preface 



This paper is an outgrowth of a workshop held for the Model Cities 
t Conference on Manpower Development on June 15, 1967, and conducted 

by the New Careers Development Center of New York University, of 
which Dr. Frank Reissman is director. 

The author’s views should not be misinterpreted as positions of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 

| Sidney A. Fine 

W ashing ton, D.C. 

; September 1967 
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The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research 

the institute, a privately sponsored nonprofit research organ- 
ization, was established on July 1, 1945. It is an activity of 
the W. E. Upjohn Unemployment Trustee Corporation, which 
was formed in 1932 to administer a fund set aside by the late 
Dr. W. E. Upjohn for the purpose of carrying on ‘^research 
into the causes and effects of unemployment and measures for 
the alleviation of unemployment.” 



One copy of this bulletin may be obtained without charge from 
the Institute in Kalamazoo or from the Washington office, 
1101 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036. 
Additional copies may be obtained from the Kalamazoo office 
at a cost of 25 cents per copy. 
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Introduction 

Two men working side by side may be performing the same simple 
tasks, yet for one the activity is merely a job and for the other it is a 
step in a career ladder. The first worker feels ’’used,” unvalued, dispos- 
able; the second feels involved, valued, committed. 

There is a sound basis for these differences in feeling, although not 
apparent from superficial job analysis. The differences may start with 
the job title — one worker is called a ’’laborer,” the other a ’’trainee.” 
One worker is told nearly everything he must do, and everything he 
must do is simple and unchallenging. The other worker has the same 
assignment, but he has been given leeway to act on his own in certain 
aspects of procedure. He is not so closely supervised. 

If something unexpected occurs for the first worker and he handles it 
badly, he is likely to be fired; for the second worker, a similar incident 
may be the occasion for special on-the-job coaching. The first worker 
has no basis for feeling that what he happens to learn is part of an 
accumulating trade or craft knowledge on which he can build; the second 
worker believes that everything he learns, even on a low functional level, 
may ultimately pay off since he is ’’learning the business.” This worker 
feels relatively secure because he is accepted and has a stake in what he 
is doing. The first worker feels insecure and knows he will last on the 
job only so lon 4 v as there is more of the same work to be done; he may 
see himself caught in a ’’dead end.” The second worker believes he is 
going somewhere . 1 

These differences emerge only after intensive probing. When one 
inquires ’’Why?” one finds that the reasons range from shortsighted 
economics rationalizations having varying degrees of substance and 
citing prejudice (racial, national, or religious), nepotism, favoritism, and 
social class. Still further probing reveals waste of human resources in 
worker selection and assignment, inefficiency in labor utilization and 
performance, and worse still, corruption of the personal values on which 
motivation and achievement depend. For a highly technological and 



!This contrasting situation is not, of course, universal. It is relative to the 
individuals involved, but reflects a common enough situation. 
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dynamic society which is experiencing skill shortages and which stresses 
the importance of the individual, these failures represent an intolerable 
dissonance — an exceedingly costly indulgence. Worse still, these failures 
make a mockery of the objectives of our educational system. All teaching 
and vocational counseling provide implicit assurance that education is 
worth while because it enables one to make the most of opportunities 
when they occur, and because of the higher payoff in wages and job 
satisfaction. In fact, we are today seeking ever better ways to inculcate 
this notion in every student in order to stimulate his achievement and 
competence motivation. But to what avail will this effort be if our 
employment system continues to reward people irrelevantlv for accidental 
factors of being or of family relationship rather than IOjl performance 
and competence? A vicious circle will be intensified, whereby irrelevant 
status factors continue to gain ascendance over performance factors. 

One vital way of reaffirming the goals of our educational system is 
to put forth greater effort to realize the concept of opportunity for all 
in the area of work. This can be done by designing all jobs as rungs on 
career ladders. Thus, all workers would have the door open to develop 
their potential to the extent that they are willing and able. This calls 
for commitment on the part of the employers — the first and most essen- 
tial step in the development of new careers. 

In general, employers may indicate their commitment to a career con- 
cept in one of three ways: 

1. Acceptance of the longevity principle (tenure plus grade incre- 
ments) either as part of collective bargaining agreements oj as a 
matter of company policy. 

2. Specific contractual agreement, as in apprenticeship. 

3. Informal acceptance of individuals into specified and career-titled 
ports of entry. 

This commitment should be extended and amplified to encompass all jobs. 

Is this aim of equal opportunity unrealistic because of limited "room 
at the top” — that is, the limited number of better jobs? It is unrealistic 
only if it is interpreted as requiring promotion for all regardless of 
individual differences in potential and performance. If the fact of indi- 
vidual'differences in potential, motivation, and performance is accepted, 
the principles of competition and equal opportunity can go a long way 
toward enabling people to find the jobs that suit and satisfy them. 
Surely, cur implicit faith in the inexhaustibility of job opportunities as 
a result of evolving technology (a concept always challenged) should 
be coupled with faith that people will sort themselves out when oppor- 
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tunity is universally available. While it may be human to seek advantage 
on the basis of prejudice, discrimination, etc., against others, it is just 
as human to compete and to accept the rule of merit where conditions 
of fair competition apply. In any case, we must increasingly recognize 
the fact that job content is less and less likely to be a source of satisfac- 
tion in the sense of self-realization for most people, and that, more and 
more, satisfaction will need to come from the overall employment situa- 
tion and leisure-time activities. 



Once employer commitment to the career concept of employment is 
established, it is then practical to apply additional guidelines of a tech- 
nical and strategic nature. Technical guidelines are intrinsically concerned 
with tasks, jobs, and the work itself. They relate to the specific conditions 
suggested above that make a worker feel he is in a job that leads some- 
where. Strategic guidelines are of an extrinsic nature, concerned with 
introducing careers as a realistic program in the working world as we 
find it. The remainder of this paper concerns these two guidelines. 



Technical Guidelines 



As noted earlier, it is necessary to look beneath the surface of task 
performance to see the difference between jobs and careers. We must 
penetrate to those attitudes, policies, structures, and behaviors of organi- 
zations that invest a job-worker situation with "career characteristics.” 
These are the "technical” matters which ultimately must be considered 
in the design of new careers. They include the titling of the job, selection 
procedures, structuring and specification of the tasks, supervision and 
performance evaluation, pay and fringe benefits, and training. 

Titling 



Certain terms used in titles immediately signal the status of the job 
as entry onto a career ladder. Among these terms are "learner,” "trainee,” 
"apprentice,” "junior,” "aide,” and "assistant.” Certain other terms like 
"helper,” "laborer,” or "hand” carry a different connotation; namely, 
that of someone employed only to perform certain limited tasks. Where 
the first set of terms is use \ the concept of career ladder is reinforced 
by references to subsequent stages of the career as "journeyman/master" 
and "associate/senior.” 



In some situations where the original title carries a strong low-status 
noncareer connotation, employers (and workers) are impelled to devise 
entirely new titles and terms to suggest that the jobs are more than meet 
the eye and are actually career situations. Helpers become "first” and 
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"second” helpers; janitors become "building superintendents”; mechanics 
b' ome "motor analysts”; salesmen become "sales consultants”; etc. 

Thus, in the design of new careers the title is extremely important. 
It is symbolic of the employer’s commitment to the career concept and 
of the worker’s choice of a career rather than a job. Using such titles 
would be especially necessary for situations where jobs formerly did not 
have career status and are being included in such a context. An obvious 
example is that of busboy, which could be retitled "waiter assistant” 
or "food service aide.” 

Selection Procedures 

When workers are hired as "hands” for jobs, selection is typically 
limited to a physical appraisal. This can be quite perfunctory as in the 
ca; e of hiring men for day labor, or it can involve a physical examination 
when hiring laborers in plants where life and disability insurance are 
in force. In these job situations, employers have in mind certain specific 
physical tasks tha leed to be done on a temporary or continuing basis. 
There is little interest in the individual and no commitment to provide 
opportunities for growth and development. 

However, where commitment has been made, selection standards and 
procedures are usually introduced. Typical of the selection methods used, 
in addition to physical examinations, are tests of general aptitude and 
language skills, minimum educational requirements such as high school 
graduation or equivalence, and background requirements such as a "clean 
record.” Such qualifications, plus a probationary work period, usually 
suffice where only longevity considerations obtain. Presumably such 
selection procedures are intended to ensure some degree of adaptability 
in the employee to changing technological and employment conditions. 

In the case of apprenticeship and ports of entry, selection can and 
frequently does become much more specific to ensure interest and tem- 
peramental characteristics believed to be appropriate to the career in 
question. Tests are used for this purpose, but in addition a much more 
intensive evaluation will be made of the background information (e.g., 
courses studied or leisure pursuits) obtained in the interview. References 
will be required. While few of these techniques are adequately validated 
for the particular careers in question, they are, nevertheless, very widely 
used. Perhaps tht best that can be said for them is that they tend to 
eliminate highly improbable candidates. Most of all, they are indicative 
of the employer’s commitment. 

There is little doubt that selection procedures have been used to 
discriminate against, eliminate, and reject low-status, disadvai ^ed 
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minority group applicants in favor of white middle-class types. How- 
ever, when these same procedures are employed within the context of 
using indigenous individuals for careers within the community, they 
can be regarded as a sign of commitment and sincerity. After all, it is 
to no one’s advantage to employ people for careers for which they are 
not suited by aptitude and personal preference. This, in effect, abrogates 
the possibility of growth which is central to the career concept. In this 
connection it should be noted that the Lincoln Hospital Project in 
New York made an extremely careful effort in selecting community 
service aides. 2 

Structuring and Specification of Tasks 

We have a better understanding today than formerly of the nature 
of the ladder and of how we must organize tasks into jobs in a career 
hierarchy to effect the career concept. Thus, we now know that the tasks 
of entry jobs must be largely prescribed, and that as the worker gains 
experience he must be granted more discretionary duties. This is what 
increases his value to the organization. This can be done by making use 
of the functional concepts included in functional job analysis, and by 
recognizing the role of critical incidents in jobs as indicators of potential. 
We now turn to a consideration of the role of these complementary 
concepts in the design of careers. 

Prescribed and discretionary content. According to Brown 3 and jaques, 4 
the prescribed content of a job consists of those elements about which 
the worker has no authorized choice. The prescribed elements are of 
two kinds: (1) the results expected, and (2) the limits set on the means 
by which the work can be done. The results of a job are nearly always 
prescribed in the sense that the object of a person’s work is set by the 
manager and/or supervisor and not by himself. As far as methods of 
work are concerned, some are prescribed and some are discretionary. 
The prescribed methods are determined by the equipm ,nt available, the 
physical limits of the job situation, the routines, and general policies 
governing the methods to be used in pursuing results. 



2 Progress Report to U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity on the South 
Bronx Neighborhood Service Center Program (New York City: Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, November 1966). 

8 W. Brown, Exploration in Management (New York: Wiley, 1960), 
Chapter 2. 

4 E. Jaques, Measurement of Responsibility (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1956), Chapter. 3. 
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The discretionary content of work consists of all those elements in 
which choice of how to do a job is left to the person doing it. Here 
a worker is authorised and expected to use discretion and judgment as 
he proceeds with his work, overcoming obstacles by picking what he 
considers the best of the alternative courses available at each stage, and 
pursuing the course he has chosen. 

Here we see just what the contribution of education, training, and 
experience means to a career and why these are essential. In effect, they 
provide the knowledge about alternative methods and their consequences 
as they relate to achieving the results of work. The individual first 
entering upon a career, on the whole, lacks knowledge and experience 
about specific results and methods, and hence his performance must be 
largely prescribed. By the same token, employers providing career 
opportunities must be in a position to distinguish, specify, and scale 
prescribed and discretionary duties carefully so that the job experiences 
and related training together contribute to the growth process, the 
gradual development of discretionary duties, and the assumption by the 
worker of the coincidentally increased responsibility. 

It is important to note that the tasks themselves do not have absolute 
prescribed or discretionary content. The task of sweeping the floor with 
a broom may have been prescribed for one worker and may be the 
result of discretionary responsibility for another. This fact calls atten- 
tion to how even the simplest tasks can be structured as parts of jobs 
or careers. In jobs for "hands,” tasks are largely prescribed to be done 
in a specified way to achieve a particular result. In careers, tasks are 
designed with significant discretionary content so that an individual is 
trained in various options and is increasingly authorized to use his 
judgment in selecting one or another way to achieve the specified 
result. In their work, Brown and Jaqyes point out that they have never 
found a job in which both prescribed and discretionary aspects were 
not present in some degree. 

One other aspect should be clear about these two different types of 
elements, and that is that discretionary elements are not immediately 
apparent. To the superficial observer, all that he sees may seem to be 
prescribed because work done properly and effectively is a smooth, 
rhythmic, directed performance in which options concerning alternatives 
have long since been decided, either by management or by the worker. 
However, if the options are determined by the worker with the authori- 
zation of management, the performance will be the result of his discretion. 

This general framework for understanding the design of tasks and 
their organization into jobs and, careers is further illuminated by the 
concepts of functional job analysis. 
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Functional Job Analysis ( FJA J. 5 Functional Job Analysis distinguishes 
between ivhat gets done — the what/how of technology concerned with 
machines, tools, techniques, processes, and end results— and what the 
■worker does — the what/how of the worker’s physical, mental, and inter- 
personal activity. "What gets done” categories are referred to as work 
fields; "what the worker does” categories are referred to as worker func- 
tions. Two examples should help make this distinction clear. 

In urban development work, sites get surveyed and laid out and plans 
get drafted. The surveying, laying out, engineering and drafting are 
technological activities (work fields) referring to what gets done. Many 
different workers contribute in different ways to getting this work done. 
These different ways (worker functions) include handling, manipulating, 
and/or precision working in relation to things (tools, equipment, mate- 
rials); computing, compiling, analyzing and/or coordinating in relation 
to data; and taking instructions, exchanging information, consulting, and 
supervising in relation to people. 

In urban development work also, sometimes opinion and attitude 
surveys need to be made to generate information concerning slum clear- 
ance or a new expressway. The opinion survey or investigation is what 
gets done. But, this can be done in different ways; for example, by mail 
questionnaire, by telephone, by door-to-door questionnaire completed 
with pencil and paper, or by door-to-door questionnaire using a tape 
recorder. In each instance the worker functions somewhat differently, 
calling on different combinations of skills. 

As is perhaps evident from these examples, two different vocabularies 
are involved which, because of common usage, are sometimes difficult 
to shred apart. However, despite the intimate relationship — two sides 
of the same coin, so to speak — the distinction is fundamental because 
it provides a framework for understanding the structure of tasks in 
jobs regardless of whether they are prescribed or discretionary. 0 



r> FJA is an outgrowth of research directed by the author at the United 
States Employment Service, 1948-1959. One result is the revised occupational 
classification system of the Third Edition (1965) of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles . (See also: S. A. Fine, “The Structure of Worker Functions,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1955, pp. 34, 66-73; and S. A. Fine, “Function- 
al Job Analysis,” Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations, Spring, 
1955.) 

°The distinction has been formalized in the codes of the new occupational 
classification system of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, where the first 
three digits of the six-digit code refer to what gets done (work fields) and the 
last three to what workers do (worker functions). 
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